hope of getting a glance at her. But Murjn scarcely opened
the door; he took the paper from him, said, "Good; live in
peace," and closed the door again. An unpleasant feeling came
over Ordynov. He did not know why, but it was irksome for
him to look at the old man. There was something spiteful and
contemptuous in his eyes. But the unpleasant impression
quickly passed off. For the last three days Ordynov had, in
comparison with his foimer stagnation, been living in a whirl
of life; but he could not reflect, he was, indeed, afraid to. His
whole existence was in a state of upheaval and chaos; he dimly
felt as though his life had been broken in half; one yearning,
one expectation possessed him, and no other thoughts troubled
him.
In perplexity he went back to his room. There by the stove
in which the cooking was done a little humpbacked old woman
was busily at work, so filthy and clothed in such rags that she
was a pitiful sight. She seemed very ill-humoured and
grumbled to herself at times, mumbling with her lips. She was
his landlord's servant. Ordynov tried to talk to her, but she
would not speak, evidently from ill-humour. At last dinner-
time arrived. The old woman took cabbage soup, pies and beef
out of the oven, and took them to her master and mistress.
She gave some of the same to Ordynov. After dinner there
was a death-like silence in the flat.
Ordynov took up a book and spent a long time turning over
its pages, trying to follow the meaning of what he had read
often before. Losing patience, he threw down the book and
began again putting his room to rights; at last he took up his
cap, put on his coat and went out into the street. Walking at
hazard, without seeing the road, he still tried as far as he could
to concentrate his mind, to collect his scattered thoughts and to
reflect a little upon his position. But the effort only reduced
him to misery, to torture. He was attacked by fever and chills
alternately, and at times his heart beat so violently that he
had to support himself against the wall. "No, better death/'
he thought; "better death," he whispered with feverish,
trembling lips, hardly thinking of what he was saying. He
walked for a very long time; at last, feeling that he was soaked
to the skin and noticing for the first time that it was pour-
ing with rain, he returned home. Not far from home he saw
his porter. He fancied that the Tatar stared at him for some
time with curiosity, and then went his way when he noticed
that he had been seen.